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SUPPOSE YOU TESTED 
KIPLING’S MOWGLI 








If you took little Mowgli from the pages of Kipling’s 
Jungle Stories and sat him down in a room of one of the public 
schools of Detroit and then put him through any of the present 
intelligence tests, poor Mowgli wouldn’t rank very high. Mrs. 
Cannon would stand aghast when she saw Mowgli’s I. Q. 


And yet young Mowgli more than held his own in a con- 
stant battle of wits with Bagheera the black panther, Sheer Khan 
the tiger and his other jungle acquaintances who would have 
made short work of a Detroit schoolboy. As Dr. Stephen S. 
Colvin says in The Twenty-First Yearbook, “The brightest 
European child reared from birth by a group of African Pigmies 
would appear as a moron or worse if later transported to a highly 
civilized and cultured environment.” 


The point is: An intelligence test must be a test of common 
experiences if its findings are to be of value. To quote Profes- 
sor Colvin again, “The truth of the matter is that when an 
environment is practically the same for a group of individuals, 
then the great differences that are found among these individuals 
are due to differences in native ability.” 


That is the principle which forms the basis for The Illinois 
General Intelligence ‘Seale. It is a test based on the common 
school experiences of American children and, after being used 
with hundreds of thousands of pupils, it has proved its claim 
that it is a test of an American child’s ability to do school work. 





THE ILLINOIS 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


Price $2.00 per hundred Net 











Orders filled promptly 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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IN NEW YOIK. 


It was in the little but overcrowded class- 
room of an East Side New York public 
school. The teacher looked out upon a 
group of eager faces as she put the ques- 
tion: 

*¢ And now, children, can any of you tell 
me what is a stoic?’’ 

Only one hand went up. 

**Does only Abie Glutz know what a stoic 
is?’? 

Silence. 

‘*Well, Abie, tell your classmates what is 
a stoic?’’ 

‘*Please, teacher,’’ said Abie trium- 
phantly. ‘‘A stoic is a boid whot brings 
th’ babies.’’—Judge. 


DEAN FRAZIER SUCCEEDS DR. T. C. 
McCRACKEN. 


Among some new members at Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, at Greeley, Colo., 
this year is Dr. George W. Frasier, who has 
been appointed dean of the Graduate School 
to succeed Dr. T. C. McCracken. 

Dr. Frasier has been for some time at 
the head of the department of classification 
and statistics for Denver public schools. He 
is the author of a number of articles on ed- 
ucation. He won considerable attention by 
some of his surveys. 

J. De Forest Cline of Washington State 
Teachers’ College is another one of the 
new appointees. He will succeed J. C. 
Keniel as director of the Conservatory of 
Music. 


THE SCHOOL MASTERS’ CLUB. 


The semi-annual banquet of the School 
Masters’ Club held at Peoria on the evening 
of Friday, October 6th, will go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest meetings of the 
organization. In my opinion the meeting 
ereated more determined and aggressive co- 
hesion among the members than has been 
produced in several sessions. Among the 
members present were the President of the 
National Education Association and the new 
Field Secretary of the National Education 
Association. In fact, the Field Secretary of 
the N. E. A. presided over the meeting. 
President William B. Owen of the Chicago 
Normal College and of the National Edu- 
cation Association made the keynote speech 
of the evening in which he stirred his audi- 
ence to a new realization of the power of 
organization. While he pointed out with 
pride to the influence exerted in the past 
by the School Masters’ Club, the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, he placed 
special emphasis on his determined hope of 
the work that these organizations would do 
in the future. Doctor Owen was ably as- 
sisted by Dr. C. H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, Professor H. "A. Hollister of the 
University of Illinois and Dean O. L. Man- 
chester of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. The frame of the evening’s pro- 

was laid by A. M. Shelton, Director 
of the State Bureau of Registration and 
Education, and by Dean Thompson of the 
School of Commerce of the University of 
Illinois, in their papers discussing the Bill 
that will be introduced by the Educational 
Commission during the next meeting of the 


Legislature. 
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You can implant your teachings quickly, vividly, lastingly upon the budding 
mind through the use of an Acme S. V. E. Motion Picture Machine. You can inter- 
sperse your talk with stereopticon views—or you can stop the film at any time and 


show a “still’’ picture from it. It is safe and easy to operate— and widely used by 
schools throughout the United States. 


Schools, educational and public institutions can purchase Acme Machines on 
easy terms. A few copies of an interesting booklet “How We Secured Our School 
Projector’’ are available in our office. This booklet tells about workable, tried and 
proven plans that have enabled many schools to finance the purchase of movie out- 
fits. While they last, these booklets will be mailed free on request. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 





ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR CO., 
Educational Service Dept. No. 2 
806 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Gentlemen: 


Please send us a copy of your booklet “How We Secured Our School 
Projector’’. I understand that this request will not obligate us in the least. 
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Locking to Our Foundations | 
Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by ! 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some of ] 
| the fundamental and timely economic questions involved in 
} the conduct and management of our public schools. Among | 
| these subjects are: i 
“The Menacing Tende to Centralize the Domination and 
Control of the Public in Bureaucratic State Depart- | 
ments.” . Noteworthy examples cited. 
| “The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to other than 
Educational Purposes by Politically Dominated State and 
City School Systems.” 
“The Salary Question” “A Scientific Basis for the Equitable }j 
Adjustment of Relative Salaries from Elementary Teacher |} 
up to and Including the Superintendent, Submitted for the | 
Guidance of Boards of Education in Fizing Salaries.” 
“School Teaching as a Profession”” ‘Some potent reasons why, 
“The occupation of teaching is being deserted in the present } 
and shunned for the future!” | 
“The School Book Question. An Effective Remedy Proposed | 
for Correcting the Many Abuses in the Exploitation, Adop- 
tion, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” 




















Of vital interest to the public school people of Illinois. 






Cloth 384 pp. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 






Send your Order direct to the publishers, 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS, Geneva, Illinois 





The. Book of the Year on 
“INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THEIR USE” 


The Twenty-First 
Yearbook 


of the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 


Price $1.60 Postpaid 


With a record of successful service in summer-school classes 
studying the measurement of intelligence, the Twenty-First 
Yearbook continues to be one of the authoritative books on 
the history, principles and administrative use of intelligence 
testing. It was written by such leaders as Thorndike, Colvin, 
Rugg, Whipple, Holmes, Layton, Davis, Rogers, Pintner, 
Trabue, Miller and Bessie Lee Gambrill. Thousands of copies 
have been sold and we are glad to announce that there is a 
heavy demand for it this autumn. The Twenty-First Yearbook 
is particularly desirable for all who desire a comprehensive 
study of intelligence testing in a single volume. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy. 


-  Senmemee 
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A Graphic Picture of the World 


THE GOODE SERIES 
POLITICAL and PHYSICAL 


By J. Paul Goode, professor of geography in the University 
of Chi , brings to teacher and pupil alike an unsur 
view. "he content, scholarship, cartography, these maps 
take the front rank. Important features are: 
New boundaries and datory areas. 
Classification of cities according to the latest censuses. 
Complete and accurate delineation of railways. 
A comprehensive exposition of recent discoveries. 


Nine maps, 66 X 46 or 46 X 66 inches 


WESTERMANN CLASSICAL 
AND #HISTORICAL MAPS 


By William L. Westermann, professor of history, Cornell 
University, these maps provoke the liveliest interest in history. 
They are to this subject what the Goode Maps are to 
geography. The teacher finds: 

They are indispensable in the teaching of ancient and 
modern history. 
They tell a great industrial story. 


In four maps, they cover essentials for a complete 
course in Greek and Latin. 


They conclude with a superb map of Europe in 1922. 
A twelve map series, 66 X 46 inches 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street New York City 
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“GLUEY” STAYS CREAMY 
UNTIL THE LAST DROP IS USED 


Tests have proven that Gluey exposed to the 
air for twelve months remained creamy and in con- 
dition to use without having to add water. 

Such economy and the inimitable quality of 
Gluey are the basic reasons for its universal pre- 
ference in schools, Colleges, Libraries and Offices. 

SPECIFY “GLUEY” 


Send 10 cents for a full size 
Handy Tube for Trial 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
Columbus Dept. 113 Ohio 
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To MemsBers—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Dlinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting Tax 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Bloom- 


imgton, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


Gelivered by carrier. 








OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FoR THE YEAR 1922 


President—J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President—Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 
Second Vice President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
Third Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

O. L. Manchester, Normal. 

E. C. Fisher, Rock Island. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carfinville. 
Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1922. 

Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, November 18, 1922. Speakers: Super- 
intendent Peter A. Mortenson, Chicago; Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, Annual Meeting, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1922. 

First Annual Meeting of Illinois State High School 
Press Association, University of Illinois, November 23, 
24 and 25, 1922. 

Southeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Lawrenceville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 11 and 12, 1923. 

Illinois State Normal University Home Coming, 
Normal, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, November 10, 
11 and 12, 1922. 


NOTES AND COMMENT. 


The Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at the State House in 
Springfield on December 27-29, 1922. There will be 
several lectures by educational leaders. Very important 
business will be transacted by the Representative As- 
sembly, and no doubt there will be some very interesting 
discussions by members of that body. Every delegate 
appointed by a division should be present every minute 
of the time; it is a duty he owes to his profession, his 
division, the Association and the State. Other teachers 
will find the lectures and discussions very interesting 
and instructive. If you want to learn what the educa- 
tional problems of Illinois really are, listen to the de- 
bates in the Representative Assembly. This is the meet- 
ing where our great organization will plan a program of 
education for Illinois, shape its policies for the next year, 
and decide upon a line of action before the legislature 
that is to meet only a week later. We believe it will be 
a great meeting. 


When the Illinois Educational Commission was ap- 
pointed over a year ago, the I. S. T. A. expressed a hope 
that we might cooperate with that commission in pro- 
moting through the next legislature a really constructive 
program of education for Illinois. Most of the leading 
members of the Association have been waiting for the 
formulation and expression of some plan by the Com- 
mission so as to have a basis upon which to work. 
Although the work of the Commission has been seriously 
interfered with by the other pressing duties of its mem- 
bers, it has made some progress and now has some im- 
portant plans to lay before us. One plan is for a new 
method of distributing the state school fund. This is 
a matter of great importance, and the new method 
should be studied and understood by teachers before it 
is adopted. Mr. A. M. Shelton, Chairman of the Com- 


‘ mission, contributes an article to this number of the 


Teacher explaining the method of distribution that will 
probably be offered in the form of a bill to the legis- 
lature. We hope all our readers will study the proposed 
method carefully to determine whether it is better than 
the present method. If it is, we ought to help get it en- 
acted into law. If flaws or weaknesses are found in it, 
they should be pointed out to the Commission before the 
bill is finally introduced. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The monograph, ‘‘ Taxation in Illinois,’’ by Dean O. 
L. Manchester of the Illinois State Normal University, 
is being printed. It is the answer to the State Teachers’ 
resolution adopted by the Association a year ago and 
two years ago demanding a book of information concern- 
ing our tax system to be distributed among the teachers. 

As soon as it is printed, it will be shipped in packages 
to county and city superintendents of schools for dis- 
tribution to their teachers. These superintendents are 
urgently requested to get a copy into the hands of every 
teacher at once and to insist that it be read. Of course 
the teachers that have asked for it will read it, but it 
should be read and studied by every teacher and school 
officer. We believe it ought to be made a part of the 
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teachers’ reading circle course, used in institutes, and 
put in the course of study at the teachers’ colleges. 

The main purpose of this notice is to urge the super- 
intendents to distribute the booklets and encourage its 
study. We might also suggest to teachers that they be 
sure to get the book and to read it. Watch for it. We 
hope to get it well distributed this month. 

We wish to add that many important facts concern- 
ing our present tax system, suggestions for changes, 
quotations of figures and illustrations, and arguments in 
favor of improvements have been published in the JUinois 
Teacher in the last ten years; but they have been scatter- 
ing and not logically connected and were based upon the 
assumption that our readers had a knowledge of tax- 
ation. Now we are told by the teachers themselves that 
there is little foundation for such assumption. 

The schools of Illinois are supported by funds raised 
by taxation; and still many school officers know little of 
the means and methods used in raising such funds. 
Teachers’ salaries are paid out of tax funds and every 
increase in salaries requires an increase in taxation; and 
yet very few teachers can talk intelligently for five 
minutes on the subject of taxation. Our present system 
of taxation is generally admitted to be no system at all, 
but is declared to be an unscientific makeshift, obsolete, 
impractical, inequitable, impossible of enforcement, and 
therefore a failure; and yet very few of the numerous 
employees of a great school system entirely dependent 
upon this makeshift method ever have any other method 
to offer or any definite improvements to suggest. 

Hereafter it will be inexcusable for any teacher to 
plead ignorance of ‘‘Taxation in Illinois.’’ The State 
Association monograph on the subject contains just as 
much well-chosen information as it is possible to get in 
a book of its size. 

Be sure you get your copy of ‘‘TAXATION IN 
ILLINOIS,”’’ published by the I. S. T. A. os ae 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Minutes of a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association held in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, September 29, 1922. 


The meeting was held in the Auditorium Hotel and — 


was called to order by President J. O. Engleman at 
10:30 o’clock a.m. A roll call of the members showed 
all directors present, as follows: J. O. Engleman, Wm. 
B. Owen, Florence Holbrook, O. L. Manchester, E. C. 
Fisher. Secretary R. C. Moore was present also. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, dated May 27, 
1922, as they appeared in the September number of the 
Illinois Teacher, were read and approved. 

The publication and distribution of the monograph 
on ‘‘Taxation in Lllinois,’’ written by Mr. Manchester, 
was next taken up for consideration. Mr. Manchester 
announced that he had placed a copy of the manuscript 
for the monograph in the hands of each member of the 
board and the seeretary several days before. 

The Board of Directors, by motion, second and vote 
in regular form, resolved to carry out the following pro- 
cedure : 

That the mqnograph be printed as prepared by Mr. 
Manchester and presented to the board in manuscript 
form. 

That Secretary Moore, in cooperation with Mr. Man- 
chester, solicit bids on printing the monograph, and that 
the secretary be authorized to make a contract with the 
lowest and best bidder for printing 45,000 copies. 
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That the secretary get the monograph copyrighted 
in the name of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
with the understanding that such copyright shall not 
interfere with the use of the same material in any other 
book on taxation by the same author. ‘ 

That the secretary be authorized and directed to dis- 
tribute the monograph to the county and city superin- 
tendents of schools for distribution among their teachers. 

Miss Holbrook made a motion that the Board of Di- 
rectors express their thanks and appreciation to Mr. 
Manchester for his good service in preparing the mono- 
graph. The motion was seconded by Mr. Owen and car- 
ried by a unanimous vote, except Mr. Manchester who 
was present but not voting. 

The directors then took up a discussion of the pro- 
gram and plans of the annual meeting to be held in 
Springfield on December 27-29, 1922. Mr. Owen, chair- 
man of the executive committee, reported that the com- 
mittee was making progress with the program and with 
the plans, and that the program would be ready for 
publication about November 1. 

By motion and vote, the meeting was then adjourned. 

Rosert C. Moore, 
Secretary. 


STATE SCHOOL AID. 
By A. M. SHELTON 
Chairman Illinois Educational Commission 

The outstanding school problem of today, to equalize 
school support and school opportunities, is distinctively 
a modern, state school problem. It was unknown when 
our state was new, when our wealth consisted largely of 
land, and our population was scattered. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast changes that have been wrought by manu- 
facture and commerce, the state has taken but a nominal 
interest in the solution of the problems of school burdens 
or school results. To overcome the many difficulties that 
confront us is far beyond the power of local districts 
acting independently. This is a matter to be solved only 
by the state. As long as the state distributes its aid 
without conditions of participation by the schools and 
as long as it remains minutely divided into districts, 
just so long will these inequalities exist. 

Clearly, there is immediate need of a vigorous legis- 
lative program. Communities should be permitted, 
through local option, to reorganize and redirect their 
school districts. The state should distribute upon a fair 
and just basis a reasonable amount of the income in the 
wealth of Illinois to school districts. Both the amount 
of state aid and the apportionment of the same should 
be upon a sliding scale, according to the ability and the 
efforts put forth by the district to maintain good schools. 

The principal source of our state aid is from a direct 
tax, determined largely by a constitutional mandate, the 
two mill tax. The amount available from this tax has 
been greatly curtailed and the clear intent of the con- 
stitution partially nullified, not by an unwilling legis- 
lature, but by one that justly insisted first of all upon 
a fair and impartial distribution. 

The state has a large and substantial income from 
sources, derived from other than direct taxation. Three- 
sevenths of its total revenue has the important distinction 
of being un-earmarked while every dollar that the 
schools receive from both local and state sources is re- 
flected upon the receipt of the tax payer. It’s an old 
economic principle that in obtaining revenues, the goose 
with the least squawk should be plucked. The schools 
have been plucking exclusively the wrong goose. As a 
matter of fairness, a reasonable amount of the income 
derived from indirect taxation, should go to the support 
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of the schools. If we are approaching, as some are in- 
clined to believe, the limit in local school support, it is 
very essential that we anticipate this situation and tap 
for additional school support this state income now de- 
rived from other than areet taxation. For these and 
other obvious reasons, it is essential to the support of 
good schools, that all other state expenditures should 
not share alone the available income from indirect taxes. 

There is no recognized formula by which a standard 
has been set to determine the amount of money necessary 
for the adequate support of schools. General practice 
in the various states of the union, however, is a fair 
guide for an empirical basis by which estimates may be 
made for minima standards. School costs may be de- 
termined and estimated upon the teachers’ salary and 
the length of the school term; upon the cost of in- 
struction for pupils enrolled or upon the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance; or upon class room 
cost, in which overhead expenses are included. School 
expenses vary from year to year and cannot be fixed by 
a basis determined upon previous costs. The amount of 
money needed each year is always a relative matter 
varying with pupil enrollment, the length of the school 
term, and the character of the instruction provided. 

Again we are confronted with an equally important 
problem, to determine the proportion of support to be 
borne by the state and the local district. The present 
ratio of one dollar from the state for approximately 
every ten dollars provided by the local district is not 
satisfactory. The amount of money provided by the 
state is now eight million. If this amount were doubled, 
the ratio would be 1:5 which would be far more satis- 
factory if state aid is to have anything to do with the 
stimulation of local school districts. Besides, school 
support can be equalized only through a fair amount of 
state aid. A mere pittance from state sources will have 
little or no effect either upon the equalization of school 
support or school opportunities. 

Not only is it essential to determine the amount of 
state aid necessary, the source of revenue from which it 
is to be derived, the proportion of support to be borne 
by the state and local district, but it is also essential to 
determine a plan that will increase automatically the an- 
nual amount of state aid for distribution with each bi- 
ennium. The amount of money appropriated by the 
legislature should be determined not by the efficacy of a 
school lobby, but rather by definitely known increases in 
pupil enrollment, by a larger number of better prepared 
teachers, by a longer school term, and by better school 
attendance. Even a cursory view of state school aid re- 
veals a complex situation; any extended study, presents 
problems that are insurmountable. 

Again, the state maintains both high and elementary 
districts. It must be determined whether the state shall 
give aid to one or both of these districts. Since ele- 
mentary work is of first importance in every local dis- 
trict, the logical point to begin to improve our schools 
is through financial recognition for the proper education 
and training of elementary teachers. In order that the 
district may receive its full state quota or apportion- 
ment, it must meet not only definite standards of school 
advantages, but it must employ teachers with specific 
qualifications. 

High schools began by absorbing the best teachers 
and have consistently sold their proposition to beginning 
teachers. They have persistently paid higher salaries 
than the grades and have jealously guarded standard 
educational requirements in the selection of their 
teachers. Three-fourths of the high school teachers of 
the nation receive more pay than the best paid quarter 
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of all elementary teachers. The wide variation in the 
teacher qualifications, salary schedules and traditions of 
these two groups have developed a social distinction that 
obstructs the coordination of grade and high school work. 
Our present system of dual school districts designed 
only to obtain more revenue, has accentuated these con- 
ditions. 

Believing that the educational equipment and sal- 
aries of elementary teachers should approximate that of 
high school teachers and that this can be secured best 
through a greatly increased salary schedule for ele- 
mentary teachers, the commission has provided that all 
of the entire state aid be paid to districts, to be applied 
by them only in the payment of the salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

In the distribution of state aid, it has been deemed 
advisable to provide two funds, special state aid and 
general state support. The special state aid, as the name 
implies, is to be given only to needy districts, whereas 
the general state support is to be given to all districts, 
including the needy districts. ‘‘Needy districts’’ are 
defined in the proposed bill in which the determining 
elements are the assessed valuation and the local rate of 
school tax. ; 

The plan proposed for the distribution of the special 
aid necessitates a slight reorganization and redirection 
of certain school districts as defined in the proposed law. 

The state is not only interested in the educational 
qualifications of the teacher, but it is even more in- 
terested in whether or not a given district has sufficient 
valuation to induce a properly prepared teacher to take 
up teaching in a district. It is just as essential for the 
state to establish minima assessed valuations for local 
school districts below which they cannot exist, as it is to 
establish similar qualifications for teachers below which 
they cannot teach. In other words, these two factors 
are definitely and vitally related. 

In the first place, local school districts that are too 
weak financially to maintain the minima requirements 
of the state must give way and be divided among ad- 
joining districts. An assessed valuation of $20,000 per 
teacher has been arbitrarily set as the minimum below 
which a district must lapse. Special state aid is pro- 
vided for all school districts that have an assessed val- 
uation of less than $35,000 per teacher. All school dis- 
tricts that have an assessed valuation lying between 
$20,000 and $35,000 for each full time teacher employed 
are given special state aid according to the following 
formula. The difference between the actual assessed 
valuation of a district for each full time teacher em- 
ployed, and an arbitrary standard valuation of $35,000 
for each full time teacher employed constitutes a ‘‘ deficit 
assessed valuation’’ upon which the state pays to the 
district the same rate of tax levy as the district pays 
upon its actual valuation. 

This special state district aid as provided for in this 
section of the proposed bill, is a fund to equalize school 
burdens for school districts that have an assessed val- 
uation of less than $35,000 per teacher. The amount of 
this state aid to any district is determined in each in- 
stance, by the local assessed valuation for each full time 
teacher employed and the actual local rate of taxation. 
These were taken as the determining factors for the 
special state aid to school districts. It is estimated that 
this special district aid will require from half to three- 
quarters of a million dollars. This required amount will 
be set aside before any other apportionments are made. 

In the second place, there is another class of dis- 
tricts that must be considered if we are to distribute our 
state aid equitably. Reference is now made to the large 
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number of districts scattered over the state that have an 
annual enrollment of pupils too small to operate 
efficiently. Another arbitrary unit has been established, 
namely, a total average daily attendance of nine pupils 
below which, if a district falls, the school is temporarily 
suspended. Such district is to remain suspended until 
satisfactory evidence has been submitted to the county 
superintendent, that should the school be reopened it 
would have an average daily attendance of nine or more 
pupils. This step has been taken because it does not 
seem fair to ask the state to contribute to the support of 
a school that has an average daily enrollment that makes 
its separate existence a financial and educational loss. 

It is estimated that there are 1500 school districts in 
Illinois enrolling less than nine pupils in average daily 
attendance and that by suspending these schools, a 
million and a half dollars would be released to maintain 
better schools. 

There is still another class of districts that must re- 
ceive attention before state aid is distributed. It con- 
sists of those districts to be found seattered throughout 
the state, that have sufficient valuation to provide good 
schools without financial help from the state. These are 
the districts that fail to put forth, through their own 
initiative and in their own behalf, sufficient financial 
efforts to maintain a standard school. The plan of dis- 
tribution must be such that these wealthy districts must 
not only be called upon to contribute in a small measure 
to the financial relief of poor districts that maintain 
schools equal to or above minima requirements, but they 
must also bring up their own school to these minima re- 
quirements or sustain a substaniial reduction in state 
aid available to them. 

The responsibility of the state in educational matters 
makes it imperative that it interest itself in the efficiency 
and economy of the local district and yet leave largely 
the organization, supervision and support to be directed 
locally. While there must be no encroachment upon the 
function of the local units, yet their fiscal and educa- 
tional policies must avoid waste and merit success. No 
commonwealth can escape an alert interest and a direct 
responsibility im the school affairs of its subdivision. 
The state is a silent partner sharing the burdens and 
participating in the attainments of its official family. 

A portion of the special state aid goes indirectly to all 
one-room districts. This special grant provides that a 
sum of $200 shall be appropriated directly to the normal 
school graduate who teaches the full school year term in 
the one-room district. Provided however, that this sum of 
$200, before actual payment, shall be multiplied by a 
fraction whose numerator is the local rate of the tax in 
the school district and whose denominator is $2; pro- 
vided further, that in no instance shall this fraction be 
more than one. If it is worth more to teach in the 
country than it is in the city, then this new provision is 
worthy of careful consideration. It would at least have 
a tendency to distribute more evenly the graduates of 
the normal schools. The cities that absorb all of these 
graduates, have supervised courses of instruction and 
resident superintendents. The open country can make 
no such boast. 

The proposed bill provides for the elimination of 
districts with an assessed valuation under $20,000. Pro- 
vision is then made to give special aid, in proportion to 
the local tax rate, to districts between $20,000 and 
$35,000 of local assessed valuation, based upon a 
‘*deficit’’ assessed valuation defined in the bill. It fur- 
ther provides for the temporary suspension of school 
districts with an average daily membership of less than 
nine pupils. Finally, $200 is set aside for each one- 
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room district to be distributed on a sliding scale deter- 
mined by the local rate of tax, to each normal school 
graduate who teaches the entire school year in a one- 
room district. The above are the conditions of partici- 
pation to be complied with before special state aid is 
made available to any needy district. 

General state support is given to all districts in- 
cluding those that are needy. It is based upon the length 
of the school term, the training of the teacher, and the 
total days attendance, together with the local rate of tax- 
ation. The proposed bill provides for an amount to be 
apportioned, i. e. an amount available to each district, 
according to the degree in which the district has com- 


‘plied with the minima state requirements stated above. 


It also provides for an amount to be distributed to a dis- 
trict. This actual distribution is determined by the local 
rate of taxation and is based upon a sliding scale. 

In order to provide for a longer school term and to 
place emphasis purely upon the quantity of education 
offered to elementary school children, the proposed bill 
provides for a sum of $1.00 for each teacher school day. 
Under this provision rural schools have an equal oppor- 
tunity to participate, since pay is given only for the first 
180 days of the school term. 

It is estimated that the average number of days 
schools were in session last year was 186 and that the 
total number of elementary teachers was 30,000. The 
amount required for this apportionment is five million 
dollars. 

In order to place more emphasis on the quality of 
edueation offered the elementary school children, a 
definite amount of money has been set aside for 
teachers trained at normal. The money thus appro- 
priated is paid to the district and is based upon the 
amount of training the teacher employed has had in a 
normal school and the length of the school term as 
follows: 

1. For at least 18 weeks training in a recognized 
normal or its equivalent, there is apportioned $4 a week 
for the first 36 weeks. 

2. For at least one year of training in a recognized 
normal school or its equivalent, there is apportioned $8 
a week for the first 36 weeks. 

3. For each graduate of a recognized normal school 
or its equivalent employed, there is apportioned $12 a 
week for the first 36 weeks. 

It is estimated that the amount of state aid required 
for this apportionment is three million dollars. 

After providing state aid which requires a longer 
school term and better qualified teachers, it is of course, 
quite essential to have the children present each day that 
school is in session. To emphasize this necessary ex- 
posure of the children, a premium is placed upon good 
attendance in these elementary schools whose term has 
been made longer and better. A sum of 5 cents a day is 
appropriated per pupil for each day’s attendance. 

It is estimated that the amount of state aid required 
for this apportionment is seven and one-half million 
dollars. 

To repeat, the general school support provided for 
each and every elementary school district is based upon 
the requirements of a longer school term, better quali- 
fied teachers and better school attendance. The state aid 
available for the three factors mentioned above consti- 
tutes by far the major portion of state aid. This gen- 
eral state aid mentioned above is the amount appropri- 
ated and made available to the districts that meet the re- 
quirements set forth above. 

The total amount available for any particular dis- 
trict is not the amount that is actually distributed unless 
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the district has a local tax rate of at least $2 on each 
$100 of assessed valuation. The amount apportioned is 
multiplied by a fraction whose numerator is the local 
rate and whose denominator is $2; provided however, 
that in no instance shall the value of the fraction be 
greater than one. It is recalled that the amount of aid 
given under the proposed plan to a district whose val- 
uation lies between $20,000 and $35,000 depends en- 
tirely upon the local rate of taxation; that is, the amount 
of special aid to any district is determined by the local 
rate. In like manner, the amount of general state aid 
to be given a district is also determined by the local ratgp 
levied together with the quantity and quality of educa- 
tion offered, and upon school attendance. Throughout 
this entire program of state aid, the principles accepted 
and acted upon are determined by the practical duties 
of the state in exercising its responsibilities in educa- 
tional matters. It is a plan of state aid that rewards 
local initiative, willingness, and the necessity of local 
taxes to provide good schools. This proposed plan of 
state aid fixes a definite relation between the amount of 
money that the state distributes to each district and the 
clearly established needs of that district as made evident 
through its local rate. 





ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor 








BUILDING BY BONDING 


Years and years ago when the growth ot our com- 
munities made it necessary to build additions to our 
simple little one or two-room school houses, our tax was 
not sufficiently large to pay for construction. There- 
fore, in the emergency, communities issued bonds pay- 
able in 10, 20, or 30 years, so they could pay a little of 
the construction cost each year, with interest, and so 
obtain quickly a building large enough to accommodate 
the increased number of pupils. 

The communities were not increasing in size so rap- 
idly then that a building was outgrown before it was 
paid for, and this method answered very well. 

Beeause our grandfathers adopted this method of 
erecting school buildings before the country had grown 
rich enough to pay adequate taxes, our fathers con- 
tinued in the line of least resistance and built the same 
kinds of buildings by the same methods of bonding. And 
because our fathers did it, we, now grown rich and lazy, 
also do it. : 

But today our population is increasing rapidly and 
people are keeping their children in school much longer 
than they used to think necessary, and now, when we 
build for today’s needs, by issuing bonds for 10, 20, or 
30 years, the school is actually outgrown before it is 
paid for. Is it fair to our children, the future citizens, 
to so load them down with bonded indebtedness that 
they will be unable to find the wherewithal to build the 
school houses they will need for their children? Aren’t 
we, through our Boards of Education (and it is not the 
fault of the Boards, either, but the fault of us, the peo- 
ple) merely ‘‘passing the buck’’ from one generation to 
the next? Where will we ‘‘come out,’’ fifty years from 
now, when our system of education shall have become the 
greatest business of the city or state, demanding as its 
legitimate function, the inclusion in its curriculum of 
everything tending to conserve child life and to advance 
child welfare? 
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If the cities are handicapped by a heavy, bonded 
debt, how can they meet in a truly large way the large 
educational needs of the future? If the construction of 
every building we are now putting up were permanent 
and fire-proof so that it would last for half a century or 
more with a low maintenance cost, then it might not seem 
so unfair to build by bonding. If we could see any in- 
dication that we are sometime to reach the end of our 
development in the publie school system, or that we 
would in 10 or 20 years be, for the most part, through 
with building school houses, it might be all right to 
spread the payments over a series of years. 

But can you find any such indication? Doesn’t it 
look to you as if we shall be ‘‘traveling hopefully’’ so 
long as this earth shall exist, in the direction of a perfect 
system of public education, never actually arriving at 
the goal? 

Why then not begin now to gain a large degree of 
freedom by paying for things as we go along? We are 
trying to teach our children thrift; is this a good ex- 
ample to put before them? 

Suppose our city assessment is six millions. We have 
obtained by vote of the people the right to levy three 
percent for school purposes. Two-thirds of this is used 
for school maintenance, and one-third for buildings and 
grounds. The one percent thus allowed for buildings 
and grounds would give us $60,000 a year. Why not 
look ahead for 10, 20, or 30 years? Is our town grow- 
ing? What do statistics show? Are not our buildings 
all full to capacity now—even more than full? Then let 
us use every cent of the money we can squeeze out of 
that $60,000, after paying for repairs, ete., to buy new 
school sites large enough to furnish adequate play- 
grounds, and then, after the sites are paid for, let us put 
up buildings to the limit of our finances, keeping our 
bonded debt down as much as possible, till we eventually 
can present to our children or at least to our grand- 
children an adequate system of school buildings free 
from bonded indebtedness. 

The direct tax has so many things in its favor that 
surely it ought to be considered by every city that can 
afford it, so long as it does not unduly hold back the 
proper development of the schools per se. 

Do you realize that a twenty-room fire-proof build- 
ing actually costing $140,000 would, if paid for by is- 
suing 10 to 30 year bonds at 5%, cost from $249,000 to 
$318,000—or from 178 to 222% of its original cost? 
Can you see any justice in paying that great amount of 
interest which would go so far in increasing salaries and 
equipment if we could build by direct tax? 

To be sure we can’t begin today and turn over the 
leaf and build wholly by direct tax when we have been 
building by bonding for so many long years. We are 
bonded heavily now, and consequently have great sums 
of interest to pay every year in addition to our regular 
expenses. But we can at least look ahead and levy our 
full tax and purchase sites as rapidly as possible and 
work toward the ultimate goal. 

Unit buildings with connecting arcades and a de- 
tached heating plant could be put up one at a time and 
used as soon as completed. The ideal high school build- 
ing is a series of unit buildings, costing more in the be- 
ginning than one large building, but having a lower up- 
keep and less fire risk, with much improved educational 
and administrative aspects. If the assessed valuation of 
a district in Illinois were six million dollars, and the 
Board were authorized to levy its full one percent for 
building purposes, it could, in two or three years, con- 
struct and equip on a suitable site a $100,000 building,— 
and about $50,000 would be saved in interest money, 
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had the same building been constructed by issuing 20- 
year bonds at 5%. Enough saved to half pay for an- 
other similar building! 

Why not get the vision of a larger city and a larger 
scheme of education and teach our children thrift and 
economy by paying as we go? With the over-crowded 
conditions existing in so many of our schools now, with 


_ our immediate need for buildings so pressing and our 


tax system such as it is, we’ll have to do some bonding 
and pay some interest to get immediate relief, but why 
not use every cent we can honestly obtain to pull our- 
selves out of the hole which has grown so deep, and so 
not. be obliged to hand down to our children an old- 
fashioned, outgrown method of paying for school house 
construction ? 


District 4, counties of Rock Island, Henry, Mercer, 
Henderson, Warren, Knox, and Bureau, will have its 
Annual Conference on December 7 in Monmouth, in 
charge of the Regional Director, Mrs. J. S. Drake of 
Moline; while District 9, counties of Mason, Menard, 
Logan, DeWitt and Mason, will hold its Conference in 
Clinton on December 6, in charge of Mrs. A. T. Mills of 
Decatur. Inspirational programs are promised, and 
every P. T. A. in these two Districts should send dele- 
gates to its own Conference. V. H. D. 


SALARIES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


The September Illinois Teacher contained a compar- 
ison of teachers’ salaries and the cost of living, which 
has evidently attracted much attention. We have re- 
ceived numerous -comments on the table and graph. 
Since we based the cost of living on the wholesale prices 
of ‘‘all commodities,’’ it has been suggested that we pub- 
lish another comparison based upon retail prices. We 
gladly do this, and you will find the table and graph 
below : 
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Average Annual Indices of Indi f 
Salaries of Teachers Salaries "Cost of 
iat 
Yr. || Men | Women| All Men | Women| All Re 


Prices 





1913|| $772.07} $643.70) $662.07|| 100 | 100 100 100 
1914|| 796.19} 660.15) 684.83)} 103 | 103 103 103 
1915|} 810.73) 691.77) 713.84)| 105 | 107 106 105 
1916)} 871.14) 723.08) 750.85)) 113 | 112 113 118 
1917|| 899.53) 739.66) 768.84)| 117 | 115 116 142 
1918}| 981.76} 777.84) 804.98)} 127 | 120 122 174 
1919} 1,165.45) 801.61) 848.16)) 150 | 125 128 188 
1920} 1,346.87) 1,032.66) 1,079.88}; 174 | 160 163 208 
1921}! 1,501.15) 1,246.60) 1,286.93) 194 | 194 194 177 
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The dotted line represents the average of all teachers’ 
salaries, and the solid line represents the cost of living 
as measured by retail prices. 

We start with both salaries and the cost of living at 
100 in 1913 because that is the year used by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The year 1913 is now considered 
a normal year, unaffected by the war or other abnormal 
conditions. 

The averages of the annual salaries of teachers are 
taken from the annual statistical reports of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Illinois. The indices 
@ these annual salaries were worked out by your secre- 
tary. The indices of the cost of living are taken from 
page 72 of the Monthly Labor Review, Volume XV, No. 
2, issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, August, 
1922. If you will examine Table 4 on that page you 
will find the increases in retail prices for the years 1914 
to 1918 as we have given them in our table. In 1919 
and 1920 the rise of cost of living is given to June and 
then to December in each year. In 1921 it is given to 
May, then to September and then to December. In these 
last three years we have taken the average of the two 
er three indices as the one to use in our table. 

If we consider the cost of living in retail prices, we 
find that teachers’ salaries exactly kept pace with the 
eost of living from 1913 to 1914; from 1914 to 1915, 
salaries rose a little above cost of living; then in the next 
year, prices began to soar and the cost of living kept far 
ahead of salaries until it reached its peak in 1920; then 
the cost of living began to fall from 208 until it reached 
177 in 1921. Salaries made a slow but steady increase 
until 1919 and then a more rapid increase to the end of 
1921, when they reached 194 per cent of what they were 
in 1913. Therefore, salaries have gained 17 points on 
the cost of living in comparison with 1913, or the 
teachers have 194 cents to purchase 177 cents worth of 
the cost of living, and their condition may be said to have 
improved 111% per cent. 

But of course other things, such as standards of 
living, increased demands upon time and energies of 
teachers, and increase in training, should be considered 
4 se the teachers’ condition now with that of 

When you hear anyone talking about retrenchment 
in school expenses by reducing teachers’ salaries, it is 
safe to say that the financial condition of teachers is 
very little or no better than it was before the war. 


R. C. M. 


WESTERN DIVISION MEETING. 


The Western Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting at Galesburg, October 12 
and 13, 1922. The enrollment has not yet been fully re- 
ported but it was nearly 1,700. The meeting was con- 
sidered by all one of the most pleasant and profitable 
held in years. 

The Thursday session was a meeting of the high 
school department, with G. G. Lafferty of Knoxville 
acting as chairman. The important topics discussed 
were, ‘‘Revaluation and Reorganization of the High 
School Curriculum,’’ ‘‘The Relation of the University 
to the High School,’’ and ‘‘The Social Activities of the 
School and Community.’’ 

The first general session was held Thursday evening, 
at which Dr. Nathaniel Butler of the University of Chi- 
cago gave a very interesting address on ‘‘Schools and 
Suecess.’’ At the general sessions on Friday, President 
Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota spoke 
on ‘‘Types of Instruction,’’ and ‘‘ America’s Experi- 
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ment.’? State Superintendent F. G. Blair spoke Friday 
evening on ‘‘The Educational Outlook.’’ 

At the sectional meetings Friday afternoon, Dean 
C. E. Chadsey of the U. of I. addressed the Grammar 
Grades and Rural Teachers, and Miss Bessie Cooper of 
the Western Teachers’ College spoke to the Primary 
Section. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, Important educational measures will come before the 
legislature of our State at its next session ; 

Be It Resolwed, That we pledge ourselves to keep informed 
and to use every legitimate influence in furthering school legis- 
lation through such mediums as letters, telegrams, personal in- 
terviews, etc., as directed by the Secretary and Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Whereas, Our system of apportioning the distributive fund is 
antiquated ; 

Be It Resolved, That this fund be distributed on a basis in- 
volving the length of the school year, the training of teachers em- 
ployed, and the local rate of taxation. 

Whereas, We have vigorously stressed increased salaries with 
some measure of success during the past few years, and 

Whereas, There is now a tendency toward reducing teachers’ 
salaries ; 

Be It Resolved, That we oppose this reduction in salaries and 
recommend as a basis to offset this tendency the better prepara- 
tion of teachers for their respective positions. 

Be It Resolved, That we earnestly cooperate through our of- 
ficers with the Illinois Educational Commission in securing the 
adoption of this report. 

Whereas, We have repeatedly endorsed the Towner-Sterling 
bill, and whereas it has not yet become a law; 

Be It Resolved, That we go on record again as urging the 
passage of this law and insist that the bill carry an appropriation 
sufficient to insure its success. 

We recommend that scholarships in the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, or something in lieu thereof, be offered by the State to a 
limited number of high school graduates in order to attract to the 
teaching profession a larger number of young people of initiative 
and ability. 

We recommend further that the State Teachers’ Colleges be 
given the largest possible freedom under the direction of the 
Normal School Board as a means of increased efficiency and econ- 
omy. 

Whereas, The various agencies of the city of Galesburg, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, Boy Scouts’ organization, 
churches and schools have extended every courtesy to those in at- 
tendance at this meeting; 

Be It Resolved, That we extend a special vote of appreciation 
to all who have thus contributed. 


The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 


President, D. P. Hollis, Macomb. 
Vice-President, 8. E. LeMarr, Abingdon. 
Secretary, Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth. 
Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 


Executive Committee: 


R. V. Cordell, Chairman, Lewistown, 
A. L. Beall, Oquawka. 
Minnie B. Trask, Kewanee. 


State Committees: 


Appropriations, W. L. Livers, Galesburg. 

Legislation, Charles M. Gill, Quincy. 

Resolutions, Caroline Grote, Macomb. 

Delegates and alternates to the State Association Meeting at 
Springfield, December 27-29, 1922: 


Delegates: 


H. F. Munch, Monmouth. 
G. W. Gayler, Canton. 
Ernest Iler, Macomb. 

C. C. Condit, Elmwood. 

H. M. Leinbaugh, Mendon. 
Mary Findley, Monmouth. 
W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 
8. D. Faris, Carthage. 


C. C. Cade, New Windsor. 
Charles Bruner, Kewanee. 
8. E. LeMarr, Abingdon. 
C. F. Miller, Galesburg. 
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Alternates: 
G. W. Meeker, Alexis. 
J. G, Rogers, Farmington. 
E. E. Vancleve, Macomb. 


Charles M. Gill, Quincy. 
J. Q. Reedy, Hamilton. 
Victor B. Wood, Rushville. 
Supt. Anderson, Biggsville. P. H. Hellyer, Lewictown. 
H. K. Whittier, Sherrard. George Stickney, Loraine. 
F. U. White, Galva. George W. Rane, Roseville. 
W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. E. B. Freshwater, Macomb. 
G. G. Lafferty, Knoxville. A. E. Decker, Augusta. 


The members of the new local committee on state organiza- 
tion and legislation are to be named in the next thirty days. 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the division will be held in 
Galesburg in October, 1923. 
8. D. Faris, President, 
MyrrTte T. Stumons, Secretary. 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION MEETING. 


The Southeastern Division held its second annual 
meeting at Lawrenceville on October 12 and 13, 1922. 
The attendance was 813, which was a little larger than 
that of last year. 

The program was carried out as planned. The 
speakers at the general sessions: President Grant Bald- 
ing; John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago; Miss 
Fannie Buchanan, Camden, N. J.; E. A. Richardson, 
Evansville, Indiana, and Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. On both afternoons the meeting wus 
divided into two sections, high school section and grade 
section, and suitable programs were carried out in each. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation to the 
Methodist Church Board for the use of its buildings; to the 
Board of Education of the Lawrenceville Township High School 
for the use of the High School; to the Chamber of Commerce for 
free transportation and the use of its office as our headquarters; 
and, to the people of Lawrenceville who so kindly opened their 
homes and entertained the visiting teachers. 

Resolved, That we compliment the officers of the Association 
and the Executive Committee upon their excellent management of 
the division meeting. 

Resolved, That we heartily subscribe to the wholesome and 
substantial addresses of the talented speakers who have so ably 
served us during this meeting. 

Whereas, The rates of taxation now permitted by the school 
laws of Illinois for school purposes are, in the main, fair and 
reasonable, and higher permissive local rates might sometimes 
involve real burdens for those whose properties are found and 
properly assessed, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Southeastern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association recognizes and hereby declares that 
increased revenues for school support must, from now on, be se- 
cured mostly, not thru higher permissive rates of local taxation 
but thru a thorough reform of our whole revenue system, and to 
this end, insist that 

The legislature, when so empowered, shall proceed to make 
such classification by statute to the end that each class of prop- 
erty, both real and personal, shall, really and without escape, pay 
its just share, and 

That the legislature separate more largely the sources of 
State and the sources of local revenue, so that State revenues may 
be obtained to a greater extent from fees, licenses, franchise taxes 
upon corporations graded according to earnings, from inheritance 
taxes, railroad, interurban, and income taxes if need be, and that 
realty, in the main, and most forms of personalty may be left to 
the local political units as the basis of their support—all of 
which would be in accord with practically unanimous opinion of 
experts and in line with growing practice of the industrially im- 
portant States. 

Resolved, That we endorse the stand taken by the State 
Teachers’ Association regarding teachers’ salaries and the 
$20,000,000 distributable fund for the State of Mlinois. 

Resolwed, That we endorse in full the position taken by the 
State Teachers’ Association regarding the work of the Illinois 
Educational Commission and that we recommend that particular 
consideration be given toward the representation of the Normal 
Schools on that commission. 

Resolved, That the Southeastern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association shall appoint each year a legislative com- 
mittee to consist of one member from each county. The member 
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of this committee from each county shall work with the county 
superintendent of each county at the annual county institute to 
promote the State Association and its program of legislation. He 
shall try to have one or more sessions of the county institute pro- 
gram devoted to the work of the State Association. He shall be 
authorized to collect the membership dues to the State Associa- 
tion from the teachers of the county and shall forward these dues 
te the treasurer of the Division. 

Resolved Further, That this committee shall work at all times 
under the direction of our State Legislative Committee and our 
State Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LorIN ABEL, 
HARRIET BERNINGER, 
E. O. May. 


The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 
President, George W. Brewer, Louisville. 
Vice-President, A. W. Montgomery, Albion. 
Secretary, Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 
Treasurer, E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 


Executive Committee: 
E. G. Greathouse, Chairman, Mt. Carmel. 
H. W. Hostettler, 2 years, Olney. 
O. L. Bockstahler, 3 years, Palestine. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, J. B. Bell, Olney. 
Legislation, G. O. Lewis, Flora. 
Resolutions, Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 


High School Section Officers: 
President, R. W. Dale, Flora. 
Vice-President, O. R. Hedden, Robinson. 
Secretary, Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 


Grade Section Officers: 
President, C. E. Crawford, Bridgeport. 
Vice-President, Charles A. Layton, Hutsonville. 
Secretary, Mabel Judy, Lawrenceville. 


The delegates and alternates to the State Meeting at Springfield, 
December 27-29, 1922, are as follows: 


Delegates: 
Loren Abel, Louisville. O. B. Mount, Robinson. 
Flora Siebert, Mt. Carmel. E. W. Martin, Mt. Carmel. 
E. O. May, Robinson. Edwin Ashbaugh, Lawrence- 
H. W. Hostettler, Olney. ville. 
H. E. Delzell, Bone Gap. C. C. Hanna, Bridgeport. 
Grant Balding, Albion. 
Alternates: 
Chas. A. Layton, Hutsonville. P. H. Crowder, Bridgeport. 
J. R. Greathouse, Oblong. E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 
O. C. Anderson, Clay City. Clara Lehwald, Olney. 
Rex W. Dale, Flora. J. T. Timberlake, Keensburg. 
Pearl Stoltz, St. Francesville. Marjorie Krebs, Mt. Carmel. 
(This makes ten delegates to fill eight places; but no doubt 
one or two extra were appointed to supply the necessary number 
if other members are enrolled.) 
At the business meeting it was decided to hold the meeting 
for 1923 at Lawrenceville on October 11 and 12. 
Ina Rogers, Secretary. 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING. 


The East Central Division held its annual meeting at 
the University of Illinois on October 13 and 14, 1922. 
The membership has not yet been fully reported, but it 
will be about 1,400 or practically the same as last year. 
The program was carried out as planned, and those in 


attendance pronounced it excellent. Much credit is due 
the executive committee of which Superintendent W. R.z 
Lowery of Hoopeston, was chairman. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Be It Resolved, By the East Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, assembled at the University of Illi- 
nois this fourteenth day of October, 1922: 

1. That we are thankful for the marked educational ad- 
vancement of the past few years in Illinois and to those whose 
labors and good will have helped to bring it about. 

That we recognize the present organization of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association as a chief factor in the accom- 
plishment of this result and value our membership as a means of 
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joining in further service to our profession and to the cause of 
education. 

3. That we utge upon the General Assembly of Illinois the 
duty of making possible the adequate education of children in 
every part of the State and repeat our belief that $20,000,000 is 
not more than the State’s proper share of the annual cost of ed- 
ucation. 

4. That we also urge the continuation of efforts to devise a 
system of raising revenue more equitable than the present one 
and suggest the allotment to education of a part of those rev- 
enues not derived from direct taxation. 

5. That we approve once more the plan of the Towner- 
Sterling Bill for national appropriations to be expended by the 
several states with entire freedom from national control for the 
removal of illiteracy, for the Americanization of immigrants, for 
the training of teachers, for the promotion of health and physical 
training and for general assistance to the schools of the states. 

6. That we regard the Eighteenth and all other Amendments 
as of equal sanctity with the other parts of the Constitution of 
the United States, approve of legislation necessary to make the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic effective and consider it still our 
duty to teach clearly the effects of alcohol, that the reason for 
the Amendment and the laws based on it may be known to chil- 
dren. 

7. That we approve every effort to promote world peace and 
co-operation among nations as well as among all classes of cit- 
izens and condemn every endeavor to stir up inter-class or inter- 
national prejudice and hatred. 

8. That we recognize instruction in the social, economic and 
political duties of citizenship as of first importance, especially 
the teaching by precept and example of respect and faithful 
obedience to the laws of the land. 

9. That we recognize the importance of a thorough study of 
the entire school system of Illinois, trust that the investigations 
now being made by the Illinois Educational Commission may 
point the way to great improvement and recommend to all 
teachers participation in the consideration of these problems. 

10. Especially, that we favor the discontinuance of small 
and inefficient school districts and the establishment of larger 
districts. 

11. That we favor a more scientific distribution of the state 
school funds so as to take into account not only needs but also 
local interest and effort and the encouragement of better schools 
in all parts of the State. 

12. That we favor the encouragement of able young people 
to enter the profession of teaching by some form of financial aid 
to students of state training schools. 

13. That we ask legislation limiting the commissions charged 
by county treasurers for the collection of school taxes to the 
actual cost of that service and requiring that school trustees and 
treasurers endeavor to secure interest on school funds from the 
banks in which those funds are deposited. 

14. That, in accordance with a resolution of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, this Division proceed to appoint a 
legislative committee for each senatorial district the greater part 
of which lies in the territory of this Division. 

15. That we once more acknowledge with thanks the hospi- 
tality of the University of Illinois and the contributions of 
musicians and of all others who have rendered services of any 
kind. 

The officers elected for the year 1923 are as follows: 
President, W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 
Vice-President, F. L. Lowman, Ogden. 
Secretary, Gertrude Payne, Danville. 
Treasurer, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 


Executive Committee: 
A. P. Johnson, Chairman, Kankakee. 
E. H. Cameron, Urbana. 
Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, G. P. Randle, Danville. 
Legislation, W. O. Jones, Deland. 
Resolutions, W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 


The delegates and alternates to the State Meetings at Springfield, 
on December 27-29, 1922, are as follows: 


Delegates: 

C. H. Watts, Urbana. 

E. R. Mullens, Tolono. 

J. H. Brill, Bement. 

W. E. Phelps, Monticello. 
Glen DeLand, Hammond. 
A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. 
Lewis Ogilvie, Kankakee. 
W. H. Wheeler, Kankakee. 


W. N. Black, Georgetown. 
W. C. Baer, Danville. 

O. P. Haworth, Danville. 
L. W. Haviland, Onarga. 
Leo Changnon, Donovan. 
B. W. Bowden, Gilman. 
Otis Hoskinson, Paxton. 
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Alternates: 


L. A. Tuggle, Danville. Mrs. Frank Bainum, Cham- 
Guy Collins, Westville. paign. 
F. A. Matheny, Bismark. W. E. Mattoon, St. Joseph. 
C. E. Kuechler, Loda. H. E. Eveland, Fisher. 
R. V. Lindsey, Woodland. W. E. Pratt, Atwood. 
Lloyd Clark, Woodland. P. E. LeMarr, Mansfield. 
Margaret Nicholson, Gibson H. E. Wrench, DeLand. 

City. Clara Nelson, Momence. 
Gertrude Holmes, Momence. L. V. Matheny, St. Anne. 


GERTRUDE PAYNE, 
Secretary. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
HOME COMING. 


The second annual home coming is to take place on 
November 10th, 11th and 12th. All friends of the 
school will have a hearty welcome and will meet old 
friends of their own. 

The especial occasions this year are Armistice Day 
and the fiftieth birthday of the Student Young Womens 
Christian Association. 

The program of events begins Friday evening and 
closes Sunday noon. 

On Friday evening the Jester play, ‘‘A Successful 
Calamity,’’ will be followed by an Auld Lang Syne 
party. 

Saturday morning includes a waffle breakfast, re- 
ceptions by Miss Barton and Miss Milner, and an Armis- 
tice Day program. The luncheon of the Women’s Ath- 
letic Association takes place at noon. The football game, 
I. S. N. U. vs. N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb, begins at 2:00, and 
the class reunions at 4:00. At 5:30 the Y. W. C. A., and 
the all school party is at 8:00. 

On Sunday at 10:30, the Y. W. C. A. holds its anni- 
versary service. 

Every visitor will find something of interest, and for 
many the hours will be more than full. 


BUILDING THRU MUSIC 


Those of us who have believed in the democratiz- 
ing of education in spite of the stream of Prussian- 
istic thought that swept over the country during a long 
period of propaganda insist that the closer the school 
as an institution keeps to the people whose prosperity 
and happiness ought ever to be its constant aim the 
more successful the school will be in accomplishing its 
purpose. The old idea that all of education is com- 
prised in what takes place within the four walls of a 
school building is gradually passing away, and we are 
recognizing that there is the education of the street, 
the play-ground; the mart, the shop, and that larger 
education that comes thru the social and personal con- 
tact of wholesome recreation and entertainment. 

Recently the writer spent a week in Dayton, Ohio, 
at the Montgomery County Teachers’ Institute, and 
while he was trying to be of assistance to a very fine 
body of nearly three hundred teachers who attended 
the institute, he was learning a lot of things from this 
same body of teachers. In fact it has always been the 
conviction of the writer that he can never expect to 
teach the teachers as much as the teachers always 
teach him. 

Dayton is a delightful city. It is the home of the 
National Cash Register Company, which has been some- 
‘thing of a pioneer in the establishment of human rela- 
tions between employer and employee. It is also the 
home of the famous Wright Brothers, who made the 
dream of ‘‘Darius Green and his Flying Machine’’ a 
reality. Dayton believes in education, and has one 
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of the very finest systems of city and rural schools in 
the entire country. 

Long ago Dayton learned that education means 
more than the rigid routine of the ‘‘three R’s.’’ The 
progressive citizens of this prosperous city know that 
men and women must be able to make a living, but also 
that while they are getting their bread and butter, they 
have a divine right to make a life and to enjoy those 
things that add to the dignity and nobility of life. 

So it is not strange that Dayton is a city of music 
lovers, and probably has more pianos, more grapha- 
phones, more music teachers, a larger number of stu- 
dents of voice, piano and violin than almost any other 
city of its size in the middle-West. Consequently, 
music has a firmly established place in the regular 
course of study thruout the county, including the rural 
districts, and has taken its place not as a luxury to 
be tolerated but as a necessity to be maintained just 
as seriously as Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic. 

The county is divided into ten districts, and each 
district has a competent, thoroughly trained super- 
visor of music, so that the country youngsters have the 
same musical opportunity that is given to the city boys 
and girls, 

Last winter, one of the instructors with a vision, 
suggested that it would be a fine thing to bring together 
all the schools of the county in a big county concert, 
and thus give the people a chance to get together in 
a big community enterprise, to enjoy a good concert, 
and at the same time to show the taxpayers just what 
was being done along musical lines. So in spite of the 
fears of the doubting Thomases who think that because 
a thing has never been done it can’t be done, the music 
supervisors of the ten districts cooperated in building 
a program and training the children. 

Last April the concert was held in one of Dayton’s 
large halls, which was filled with a happy, enthusiastic 
crowd that represented every section of the county. 
There was a grade chorus of 500 voices, a high-school 
chorus of 350 voices, and a splendid orchestra of 100 
players,—all of them regular students of the various 
country schools. The program was put on with one 
rehearsal ! 

Although King Jazz was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, the program was a success,—so much of a suc- 
cess that the County Concert is to be made an annual 
affair. The program was made up of GOOD music, 
and numerous persons who heard the program state 
that it was most creditably rendered. On the program 
that lies before me as I write, I note such numbers as 
the lovely old English air, ‘‘Drink to me Only with 
Thine Eyes,’’ sung by the grade chorus; ‘‘The Bridal 
Chorus’’ from Cowen’s ‘‘ Rose Maiden,’’ offered by the 
high-school chorus; the incomparable ‘‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus’’ from Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhauser,’’ by the high- 
school singers. 

The orchestras gave such selections as Buescher’s 
‘*Military March,’’ Ascher’s ‘‘Overture of National 
Melodies,’’ and Laurendau’s ‘‘Troubador.’’ And 
harmen! The boys of the grade chorus delighted their 
hearers with the ‘‘Levee Song!’’ 

After years of study of the problems of the Ameri- 
can community, I am inclined to believe that the real, 
practical value of this County Concert can not be over- 
estimated. The cultural value of acquainting our boys 
and girls with the best in music has long been recog- 
nized by educators; it means larger vision, richer lives, 
and greater happiness. But more than this, it means 
bringing the people of the town and country to a bet- 
ter understanding of their common interest in the wel- 
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fare of their own locality. It means a kindlier feeling, 
a finer neighborliness, a better spirit of cooperation 
among all classes. And this, I believe, lies at the very 
heart of the community problem. To make communi- 
ties better places in which to live, and better places 
in which to lead boys and girls into right ideals of 
manhood and womanhood, is after all the big problem 
that confronts America today. If we are going to 
solve our social problems, we can do it only as there 
is the ‘‘get-together spirit’’ fostered by friendliness 
and kindliness. And there is no better medium for 
accomplishing this purpose than music—the universal 
language. 

Montgomery County, Ohio, has started something 
that ought to grow into a national tradition. In Illi- 
nois there are communities.divided by mutual ill-feel- 
ing, which is driving our best boys and girls from the 
towns and rural communities where they belong into 
the cities where there are already too many people and 
too many antagonistic classes. There isn’t a single 
county of the 102 counties in Illinois that can’t take 
this Dayton idea and apply it successfully to their own 
educational and community problems. nd this is 
written with the hope that some of our counties that 
are following the old paths will awake from their Rip 
Van Winkle sleep, organize the musical interests of 
the county, appeal to the universal love of music, and 
get together at least once a year for a good, happy, 
county musieal feast. 

It ought to be said in this connection that one rea- 
son that Montgomery County is a leader is because it 
has the good fortune to have a county superintendent 
who for eight years has backed up every effort put 
forth by his teachers for the cause of education and 
community welfare. Superintendent A. A. Maysilles 
is a progressive, hard-working educator, who believes 
that the boys and girls constitute the biggest asset of 
the county. Without any blowing of trumpets, but 
with grim determination, this modest man works on 
the job with but one purpose in view, the welfare of 
the schools; and the teachers know that Maysilles will 
stand behind every good cause that they sponsor. 


MAyYNErRD LEE Daaey. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL STATISTICS 


Of course we know that not all our readers study 
statistical reports. But they are interesting and useful 
to a few teachers, and the number of teachers that 
read and use them is increasing. Certainly all real 
teachers ought to have true and definite ideas of the 
magnitude of the institution of which they are a part. 

The statistics published this month answer many 
questions often asked by teachers and of teachers, and 
we hope they will be read by all teachers and then 
filed for future reference. Here are a few of the hun- 
dreds of questions answered by these statistics: 

In the school year 1920-’21, how many pupils were 
enrolled in the elementary schools? How many in 
the high schools? 

In the year 1912-’13, the elementary schools en- 
rolled 931,273, and the high schools 78,942 pupils. 
What was the per cent of increase in the enrollment 
by each in the eight years? 

The cost per pupil for all expenses in 1912-’13 was 
$37.54. What was the per cent of increase for the year 
1920-’21? 

What was the average daily attendance in 1920-’21? 
In 1912-13 it was 872,365. Compare. 
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How many teachers in 1920-’21 were graduates of 
both college and state normal school? There were 808 
in 1912-’13. Compare. 

How many in 1920-’21 were graduates of college 
only? There were 3,166 in 1912-’13. Compare. 

How many in 1920-’21 were graduates of state nor- 
mal schools only? There were 4,193 in 1912-’13. Com- 
pare. 

How many in 1920-’21 had attended no school above 
elementary? There were 1,596 in 1912-’13. Compare. 

What do.the last four ¢omparisons tell us about the 
training of teachers in Illinois? 

There was a total of only 30,565 teachers employed 
in Illinois in 1912-’13. Has teacher training kept pace 
with the increase in the number of teachers? 

The average salary of all teachers in 1912-’13 was 
$662.07. What was the increase up to 1920-’21? 

What was the value of all school property in 1920- 
21? 


How many volumes in school libraries? 


How much was paid in district school taxes in 
1920-’21? This item in the report of 1912-’13 was 
$30,482,082.58. What was the percentage of increase 
in eight years? 

In 1912-'13 the sale of school bonds yielded $8,662,- 
118.92. Compare this with the same item in 1920-’21. 

What were the total net expenditures for schools 
in 1920-’21? This item was $37,923,943.13 only eight 
years before. Compare. 

No teacher can make a comparative study of school 
statistics extending over a period of a few years with- 
out being impressed with the rapid growth of our 
school system and the increase in the financial support 
given it. Such a study ought to be a real inspiration 
to any teacher to do his very best work and to take 
a real pride in being a part of such a great and grow- 
ing institution. 


WORKING WOMEN AT BRYN MAWR. 


The Bryn Mawr Summer School for women workers 
in industry conducted at Bryn Mawr College closed 
its eight weeks term on August 8. Last year this school 
was attended by 82 working women and this, its sec- 
ond, year by 98. They came from 23 states, all the 
way from Maine to the Pacific Coast. Thirty indus- 
tries were represented with the largest group in the 
clothing trades, of whom 14 made men’s garments and 
12 ladies’ garments. The textile group was next in 
size with 11 members. The remaining trades were scat- 
tering with from one to six in number. There were 34 
trade unionists among the students. The required 
subjects were economics, English composition and 
hygiene; and the electives included the history of 
civilization, history of the labor movement, govern- 
ment, English literature, psychology, general science, 
and appreciation of music. 


TRE FARMER AND THE TAX GATHERER 


[L. E. C. in Utah Educational Review] 

Once upon a time there lived in a rich and fertile 
valley a thrifty farmer. His three children, a girl and 
two boys, attended a nearby school, where they were 
taught daily by a splendid woman of much learning 
and real worth. Now it so happened that the tax 
gatherer became very oppressive to the farmer, in so 
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much that he groaned aloud and called out lustily 
against those that did thus oppress him. But instead 
of his burden being lifted, his tax became heavier. 
At last he cried out in his anguish: ‘‘This teacher of 
my children is robbing me. I must withhold one-tenth 
part of her salary.’’ So he called upon other farmers, 
and they did positively decide that the tenth part of 
the teacher’s wage should not be paid to her. 

Now the total sum of this farmer’s taxation 
amounted to one hundred dollars in coin of the realm. 
It so happened that one-half part of all this sum was 
expended for learning of various kinds, and the other 
half part for other matters. Out of the fifty dollars 
expended for learning, thirty dollars was the sum paid 
to teachers for their wage. 

Now this farmer wailed bitterly and the wise men 
of the country did reduce the wage of the teachers 
one-tenth part. In this way the farmer was greatly 
enriched to the extent of one-tenth of the thirty dol- 
lars which he had paid for teachers’ wages and his 
heart was gladdened because of the enrichment. 

Now it so happened that this good teacher of much 
learning and real worth discovered that she could not 
live on the nine-tenths part of her wage, for the total 
would scarce serve to keep her from the public house 
for the poor. Therefore, with much sorrow in her 
heart, she left the school and the children she loved 
and journeyed to another city, where they received her 
gladly. 

But it followed that a school must needs be kept, 
and the people searched the highways and byways and 
found a person to keep the school for the sum of money 
offered. But she was not trained, neither did she know 
the art of teaching. The farmers’ two sons became 
rebellious and would not go to the school and the 
daughter failed to learn many things that she should 
have learned, and she learned many things that she 
ought not to have learned. 

And then the farmer said bitterly in his heart: ‘‘Oh, 
that we had again for our children the splendid teacher 
that went away from us.’’ The only solace he had was 
that in the days of oppression he had saved three whole 
dollars, although by doing so he had deprived his three 
children of the inspiration that a good teacher imparts. 


THOUGHT STIMULANTS 


We have not yet reached the point at which our 
intelligence and good feeling are able to prevent con- 
flict and selfish exploitation of others. But we are on 
our way there, and it is not irrational to believe that 
we are steadily gaining ground or to hope that eventu- 
ally all economic interests will be directed and mod- 
erated by a clear perception of our common welfare. 
For it is true that no class can continually prosper 
through the oppression and impoverishment of other 
classes. The most important and inexorable of eco- 
nomic laws is a moral law. It is, in fact, the golden 
rule. Any success purchased at its expense is illusory 
and without permanence. 

« There are many evils in American life because we 
have not yet seized this fact. But they are disappear- 
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ing because the common sense of good will, the moral 
character of our people and the moral atmosphere of 
our country are working with our economic intelligence 


. toward a common end. We have a right to hope that 


poverty and inordinate power are going to be abolished, 
not by force or by legislative patent medicines, but by 
our common intelligence. 
From an Editorial in Chicago Tribune, 
Sunday, Sept. 10, 1922. 
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Two Adaptations of the 
“CASE METHOD” 





There has been considerable recent discussion as to the 
means by which to adapt, for use in the study of teaching, the 
“‘case method” which has been so successful in the training of 
lawyers. 


Professor G. M. Whipple has produced a set of eighty exer- 
cises for use in teacher-training classes and for use in courses 
for teachers in service. We issue these eighty exercises under 
the title, Problems in Educational Psychology, at 75c a set. 


Instead of following the lawyers’ “case method” closely, 
Professor Whipple has adapted for teachers the method of 
“terrain exercises” used for the peacetime instruction of officers 
in the Army. In the Army terrain exercises officers are given a 
general situation and a special situation. The officers work out 
individual solutions. The instructor then presents an “approved 
solution”, which is not claimed to be the only correct solution 
but which is claimed to be in accordance with the principles 
that are being studied. 


Just as the Army terrain exercises provide valuable training 
for officers who are veterans of one or more campaigns, so are 
Whipple’s Problems in Educational Psychology valuable for 
study by teachers in service, since they are a means to practice 
the application of psychological principles. 


A sample set of eleven exercises taken from Whipple’s 
Problems in Educational Psychology will be sent with our com- 
pliments to anyone requesting it. 





We also announce Stableton’s new book, Your Problems and 
Mine, price $1.50. Here we have another phase of the “case 
method.” Stableton’s Your Problems and Mine are the memoirs 
of a master. For years Superintendent Stableton was pre-emi- 
nently successful in handling actual problems of adolescence. 
Your Problems and Mine is a case book for all who are interested 
in the guidance of youth. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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PERRIN TO JOLIET. 


The appointment of J. O. Engleman to 
succeed Hugh Magill as Field Secretary of 
the N. E. A. made it necessary that the 
Board of Education in Joliet elect a new 
superintendent. After careful considera- 
tion of many school men the Joliet Board 
elected Superititendent H. Ambrose Perrin, 
the energetic and progressive head of the 
schools of Jacksonville. Mr. Perrin enters 
on his new duties at Joliet at once. 


GALESBURG SPELLING LIST. 


Under the direction of Superintendent 
C. F. Miller, a spelling list for use in the 
second grade has been prepared by the 
Public Schools of Galesburg. The words in 
this course have been carefully selected: 
First, from the 500 most important and 
commonly used words in the English 
language found in Thorndike’s Teachers’ 
Word Book; Second, from Part II of the 
Twentieth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education comparing 
a list of words common to primers and first 
readers. Every word included in the list 
occurs at least sixty times in the best known 
and most widely used primers and first 
readers. The review list consists of words 
that occurs in this list, the Jones One 
Hundred Word List, and the Ayres Spelling 
List. I have no doubt that if you desire a 
copy of this spelling list for second grade, 
Superintendent Miller will be glad to send a 
copy to you on request. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- 
SHIPS FOR FRENCH UNI- 
VERSITIES. 


The Society for American Field Service 
Fellowships for French Universities will 
offer for open competition for graduates 
of American Colleges and other suitably 
qualified candidates, a number of fellow- 
ships, not to exceed fifteen, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging advanced study and re- 
search in French Universities during 
1923-24. Application blanks and further 
information about the fellowships may be 
obtained from Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO LECTURER». 

The Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, wishes to advise lecturers that it 
loans high class colored and plain lantern 
slides covering Switzerland in its various 
interesting phases, entirely free of charge 
to educators, lecturers and other persons 
who intend to speak on Switzerland before 
public audiences. 

Descriptive literature about the land of 

the Alps will also be furnished free of cost 
to parties desiring such and two prepared 
lectures ‘‘Places of Worship in Switzer- 
land,’’ dealing with some of the most in- 
teresting churches and cathedrals in the 
country, and ‘‘Schools and School Life in 
Switzerland’’ are furthermore loaned grat- 
uitously with a respective assortment of 
slides. 
« The bureau possesses in addition a num- 
ber of thrilling motion picture films de- 
picting Swiss scenery, climbing, etc., and 
these films too are loaned to responsible 
parties without any deposit as was formerly 
required. 
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More copies of this 
great book have been 
sold than any other 
ever published—except 
the Bible and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. This 
proves merit. 
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For 7c a pupil, you can put music into their 
souls. These are songs that children love to sing. 
Songs with melody, heart interest and the verve 
that makes singing a pleasure rather than a les 
son. The book has been revised and re-edited for 
12 years until it isa practically perfect collection. 


The 101 Best Songs — 


contains just the songs you want, at a price you want to 


Only 


7c 


pay. Actually a better book than the bulkier volumes at 
many times the price—yet only 7c each in 100 lots. 
7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 


Prices: per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per 
copy, prepaid. 


$1.00 


Send for your sample copy today. 
Sample FREE We want every teacher to have one. 





The Cable Co., 1222 Cable Bidg. Chicago 





TEACHERS WANTED—#$95 TO 
$150 MONTH. 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K 235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing Fall and 
Winter examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, CLEVELAND, 
APRIL 9-13, 1923. 


The Cleveland meeting of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference next April 
promises to be one of the most important 
sessions in the history of the Association. 
There is to be an unusually strong program 
with many well-known speakers, and with 
excellent opportunities for observation and 
discussion of a great variety of work. In 
addition to a fine program the Conference 
is to take up a number of important matters 
pertaining to organization and affiliation. 


DR. SAMUEL P. CAPEN, NEW CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO. 


Those who heard Dr. Samuel Paul Capen 
at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. at Chicago last 
February will be glad to learn that he has 
resigned his position as Director of the 
American Council to become Chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL ALUMNI REUNION AT DE- 
KALB, OCTOBER 13-14: 


The Annual Alumni Reunion was held at 
the State Teachers’ College in DeKalb. The 
features were the Informal Reception and 
Dance on Friday evening, the football game 
on Saturday afternoon and the banquet on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday morning, 
October 15, a Memorial Service was held for 
Dr. John W. Cook. 


IV THE 


Chicago Examinations 


TEACHERS WANTED: For High School 
Positions, Elementary School Positions, Man- 
ual Training Positions, Physical Education 
Positions. 


EXAMINATIONS will be given DE- 
CEMBER 27-28 for Certificates to teach in 
the Chicago Schools. 

Woodworkers, Machinists, Automobile 
M ics, Sheetmetal Ti " Fot 
Teachers, and many other specialists in de- 
mand. 

SALARY SCHEDWLES are attractive 


for well-equipped young men and women. 
For Application Blanks and 
Requirements Write to 
Board of Examiners, Board of Education 
460 South State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PROFESSIONAL 
PROOF-READING 


Opens a new door of opportunity to 
the teacher and to the high-school or 
college graduate. The demand for 
efficient readers exceeds the supply. 
The pay is attractive for whole or part- 
time work. Write to-day for free 
descriptive booklet of correspondence 
course to 


THE “MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
14 Wadsworth St. Cambridge, Massachusetts 














| Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 
PRANC 


CATALOCUE 


Drawing Art and 
Handwork Supplies 


You Need It—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 














Stableton’s 
YOUR PROBLEMS and MINE 
oe the memoirs of a a ee For years Superintendent 


guidance of youth. (Price $/.50). 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY HOME COMING. 


The second annual home coming is to take 
place on November 10th, 11th and 12th. 
All friends of the school will have a hearty 
welcome and will meet old friends of their 
own. 

The especial occasions this year are Arm- 
istice Day and the fiftieth birthday of the 
Student Young Womens Christian Associa- 
tion. 

The program of events begins Friday 
—_— Ss and closes Sunday noon. 


evening the Jester play, ‘‘A 
Boscustal ,’? will be followed by 


an Auld Lang Syne party. 

Saturday morning includes a waffle 
breakfast, receptions by Miss Barton and 
Miss Milner, and an Armistice Day pro- 
gram. The luncheon of the Women’s Ath- 
letic Association takes place at noon. The 
a eS ke > oe a Re 
DeKalb, ins at 2:00, 
unions at 4:00. At 5: 
and the all school 


terest, and for many the hours will be more 
than full. 


GETTING OUT A PAP&R. 


Getting out a paper is no picnic. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are silly. 

If we don’t they say we are too serious. 

If we publish original matter, they say 
we lack variety. 

If we publish things from other pape-s, 
we are too lazy to write. 

If we stay on the job, we ought to be out 
rustling news. 

If we are rustling news, we are not at- 
tending to business in our own department. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t 
show proper appreciation. 

If we do print them, the paper is filled 
with junk. 

Like as not some fellow will say we 
swiped this from an exchange. 

So we did. 


Supplementary Reading for 
the Grades 


Lolami the Little Cliff Dweller, by Clara 
Kern Bayliss. Price 50¢. The brilliant Mrs. 
Pressey has furnished a complete set of 
questions to be used in connection with this 
book so that the teacher may learn the re- 
sults obtained in the case of every pupil 
in the class. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (ar- 
ranged by Mr. L. B. McMurry) Price 50¢. 
This sturdy classic continues to be a ‘‘ best 
seller’? for primary grades. 

The Children’s Odyssey, by ~~ Cook 
Gale. Price 75¢. beautifully illustrated 
account of the return of Odysseus to Ithaca 
= the Trojan War. 

agner Opera Stories, by Grace Edson 
Barbe Prive 8 — 

Songs of the Tree Top —_ seme. 
Price 60¢. Poems for Primary @ 

Sunshine. Price 60¢. A new ieee 
of poems for Primary Grades. 

The Story of Lincoln, by Frances Cravy- 
ens. ce 50¢. 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers, 
by Geo. P. Brown. Price $1.00. 


Public School Publishing Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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PROBLEMS IN 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor G. M. Whipple of the University of 
Michigan has worked out a set of eighty Problems 
in Educational Psychology (Price 75 cents a set.) 
These problems were used with success and enthu- 
siasm in teacher-training classes at the University 
of Michigan and in the Summer Session of Harvard 
University. 


Instead of following the lawyers’ “‘case method’ 
closely, Professor Whipple has adapted for teachers 
the method of “terrain exercises’’ used for the 
peacetime instruction of officers in the Army. In 
the Army “terrain exercises” officers are given a 
general situation and a special situation. The offi- 
cers work out individual solutions. The instructor 
then presents an “approved solution” which is not 
claimed to be the only correct solution but which 
is shown_to be in accordance with the principles 
that are being studied. 





Just as the Army terrain exercises provide valu- 
able instruction for officers who are veterans of 
one or more campaigns in actual service, so are 
Whipple's Problems in Educational Psychology valu- 
able for the training of teachers in service, since 
they are useful as a means to practice the applica- 
tion of psychological principles. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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FACULTY CHANGES AT NORMAL 


With the opening of the fall term at the 
Normal university, seventeen new faces will 
be found among the faculty members. Of 
this number, six have been students of the 
school. The following is a list of the new 
teachers, their new positions, their experi- 
ence in teaching, and their preparation: 

Robert Guy Buzzard, graduate at I. 8. 
N. U. in 1914, B. E., 1918; 8. B. from 
University of Chicago, 1916, 8. M., 1917; 
fellow in geography 1918, is now professor 
of geography at the State Normal univer- 
sity. His teaching experience includes two 
years in the Harvard School for Boys, two 
years as professor of geography at the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers’ college, 
and two summer terms at Normal. 

Moses Roy Staker, graduate from I. 8. 
N. U. in 1912, B. E. 1914, A. M. Univer- 
sity of Chicago 1917; is assistant professor 
of psychology and education; his teaching 
includes four years in rural schools, superin- 
tendencies at Groveland, Cerro Gordo, and 
Delavan; and five years in the State Normal 
schools at Mayville, N. D., and Aberdeen, 
8. D. He has taught at Normal two sum- 
mer terms. 

A. W. Philips, of Chicago; A. B. from 
Monmouth college in 1908; A. M. from the 
University of Chicago in 1920; will have 
charge of classes in mathematics during the 
fall term; his teaching experience has in- 
cluded two years in the high school at Sedro 
Woolley, Wash.; two years as deputy coun- 
ty superintendent; six years as teacher of 
mathematics in the State Normal school at 
Cheney, Wash.; two years in the army school 
service at Camp Grant and elsewhere; and 
a summer term in the State Normal at 
Bowling Green, O. 

Harold Francis James, B. Ed. from I. 
S. N. U. in 1920; is to return to his former 
position as head of the department of Fine 
Arts. 

J. Alfred Hall, of Paoli, Ind., B. 8., Earl- 
ham college, 1918; A. M., University of 
Wisconsin 1922; is to teach chemistry and 
physics; he has taught in Indiana high 
schools. 

Miss Jessie Eulalia Rambo, graduate I. 
S. N. U. 1902; A. B., University of Illi- 
nois, 1908; A. M. Columbia university 1922 ; 
is the new head of the department of do- 
mestic science. She has taught a rural 
school in Putnam county, served as princi- 
pal of the Wenona high school and has 
taught home economics twelve years in the 
state normal schools at East Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and Canyon, Texas. 

Miss Sara Bernita Dreitzler, of Findlay, 
O., A. B. Oberlin, 1908, A. M. 1909; is now 
head of Fell Hall, assistant dean of women 
and assistant professor of English. She has 
taught nine years in the high school of her 
native city and two years as critic teacher 
in the school of education at the University 
of Chicago. She has studied a year in this 
institution and an equal time at Columbia 
university. 

Miss Leonora Anderson, B. 8., University 
of Minnesota, 1922; is the new head of the 
department of physical training for women. 
She had previously been graduated from the 
State Normal school at Madison, 8S. D., in 
1908, and from the Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education, 1914. Her teaching 
experience includes five years in the public 
schools of Madison, four years as physical 
director of the Y. W. C. A. in Honolulu, a 
year as reconstruction aide in France, and 
a year as director of physical education at 
Fiske university. 

Miss Flora Cooper was married on July 
27 to Elbert Lesley Moore, of her home 
city, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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HOTEL WOLCOTT 


‘Fifth Avenue and Thirty First Street 
NEW YORK 


Centrally Located 
Comfortable Appointments 
Delicious Food 
Room-running water $2.50 & $3 
Room-with bath $350 & $4 
Discount to School Teachers 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


S. S. Phillips, Mgr. California R. R. Alexander, Mer. 
Denver, Colorado Berkeley, California Boise, Idaho 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 
FREE REGISTRATION ENROLL AT ONCE 


TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY FOR BEST SCHOOLS 


DENVER, COLORADO FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
M. E. SHUCK, Ph. D., 
Highest Professional Efficiency 


Superior Personal Service 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHERS Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bidg. ee ee 





























Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents Our R tation is National 





"ROCKY M7 TEACHFR® ce Unexcelled 
OCKY Li (LACHIERS BRANCH OFFICES: 
7E NC N. W. Bank Bidg. 
410 U.S. Nar Bann BLO _ aes Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mer Riche Bldg. 








25 East Jackson 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 02085 28°". 


37th Year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of 
our thousand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
FREE 


During October we will send, without charge or obligation, a copy of 


Ridgley’s “Five-year Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary School” 
to every teacher ordering any of the five books covering the work as outlined in 
the course. 

The first two books, “Home Geography” price 65c, and “Studies in World Geo- 
graphy,” price 60c, are texts, each with a full year’s work, for the first two years in 
which the pupil studies geography in the grades. 

_ .. The other three books, “North America,” price 50c, “South America, Europe and 
Asia,” price 50c, and “Africa, Australia and Advanced World Geography,” price 60c, are 
reference notebooks to accompany the regular advanced geography text during the last 
three years the pupil studies geography in the grades. 

Unnecessary duplication is everywhere eliminated. 

Miss Stark's Geographic Regions of South America, for Normal School and 
College classes, price 50c. 




















McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Geographical Publishers, Normal, Ill. 
SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, Why pay $1.00 when 25¢ will do 
discourses and addresses on 1.300 different subjects. Aliso INK—a besutifal pe manent enduring biue, in powder 
debates on both sides of 200 subject-. We will write on form per pint package delivered, 2c in coin, six pint 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work packages #1.00. A splended ink for fountain pen use 
done by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or GUARANTEED satisfactory or MONEY REFUNDED. 


Just enclose and ress 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining ink will go , i th sy Mong _ , a one 
our busi aod list of 1,500 subjects. Add: 


Cohumbian Inf son B u, Washi D.C. GHLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 





YOU FURNISH THE BOTTLE 
we furnish the rest 





LAU 
110 Campau Bldg., 431 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 











Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON 
and HENRY SUZZALLO 





ONE VOLUME COMPLETE—For Grades Two to Eight 


TWO BOOK EDITION ' 
Part One—For Grades Two to Four 
Part Two—For Grades Five to Eight 


THREE BOOK EDITION 
Lower Grades—For Grades Two to Four 
Middle Grades—For Grades Five and Six 
Higher Grades—For Grades Seven to Nine 





American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE “CASE” METHOD 
FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
IN SERVICE 


SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 





There has been considerable recent discussion, 
led by Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Professor G. M. 
Whipple, Dean L. A. Pechstein and others, as to the 
means by which to adapt, for use in the study of 
teaching, the “‘case method’’ which has been so 
successful in the training of lawyers. 


In legal training, however, the cases studied 
have court decisions from which there is no appeal 
and from which future decisions must be derived. 
In teacher training, on the other hand, there is no 
court of final appeal and consequently any cases 
quoted are without compulsory weight. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


Two recent publications demonstrate what can 
be done to adapt the “‘case method” to the study 
of teaching. They are: Stableton’s Your Problems 
and Mine and Whipple's Problems in Educational 


Psychology. 


Stableton’s Your Problems and Mine are the 
memoirs of a master. For years Superintendent 
Stableton was pr inently ful in handling 
actual problems of adolescence. Your Problems and 
Mine is a case book for all who are interested in 
the guidance of youth. (Price $1.50). 





PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











